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THE CUSTUMAL OF WINCHELSEA. 
Communicated by W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 
(continued from p. 100). 


When a Freeman lodges a complaint against another 
Freeman, and he comes to the Court by summons or arrest, 
and the plaintiff wishes to charge him with that of which he is 
accused he may have the case adjourned by saying as follows : 

‘“‘ Sir Mayor, be pleased to know that I am a Freeman and 

am not bound to reply now to this party, because I had 
no summons or arrest till to-day to meet him in this 
Court. Therefore, Sir, I demand my right of delay such 
as a Freeman has in this Court.” 

If a married woman is sued for debt, breach of contract or 
holding back goods and she has property of her own she shall 
answer without her husband being present. 

All lawsuits regarding land shall be held [in the Courthouse] 
belonging to our Sovereign Lord the King. These cases may 
only be heard at fifteen days interval and on a Tuesday 
whether it be betwee. a stranger and an inhabitant or between 
two strangers or between two inhabitants. The cases referred 
to are those relating to lands, rents or houses within the 
Liberty. All these may be tried there on a simple complaint 
and without a writ of our Sovereign Lord the King, except 
writ of right pateat in which he shall say that if you do not do 
so and so the Sheriff of Sussex shall inform the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 

All manner of cases are conducted in this manner as in 
the King’s Court, except that in some cases there is more 
delay, as in the death of an ancestor, and in others loss. 
When the parties have come either themselves or their counsel, 
the Mayor shall record the process both of the one side and 
the other and according to the nature of the process the 
Mayor and Jurats shall pronounce judgment, which judgment 
shall be read out to the Mayor and to the Jurats, who shall 
confer with their fellows of the Ports and inform them how and 
in what manner they do justice to the parties according to the 
case pleaded before them. The judgment referred to shall be 
held over till the next court following. 
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(In Latin). 

If anyone has rented a tenement from another and damages 
it or destroys it so that the person entitled to the rent can 
get no rent from it and cannot seize anything to the value 
of the rent, then he to whom the rent is in arrears for a year 
and a day may come to the full Hundred Court before the 
Mayor and the Jurats and lodge a complaint concerning the 
non-payment of the rent. The Mayor and Jurats shall authorise 
him to distrain for the non-payment of the rent, unless the 
occupier agrees to pay him the arrears. If he cannot be 
found he to whom the rent is due should come to the next 
Hundred and make the same statement that he made before, 
and the judgment shall be given that he shall go to the 
tenement or lands in question and solemnly before honest 
witnesses open the door and lift it from its hinges. If no one 
shall return to the house within a year and a day judgment 
shall be given that he shall drive posts into the ground and on 
them place a notice that if any man or woman claims any 
right to the above mentioned lands or tenements that person 
shall come within a year and a day of the date of the notice 
and give the plaintiff satisfaction for the arrears of his rent in 
accordance with the custom of the Liberty of Winchelsea, or 
else show a cause why he should not do so, under the penalty 
of losing the above mentioned tenement or lands. If no one 
comes to raise any objection or to do as stated within a year 
and a day possession of the land or tenement shall be adjudged 
to the person who seeks payment of the rent. If, however, the 
man or woman shall come within a year and a day or before 
the above judgment is given and acknowledges that he or she 
will pay the rent due for the land or tenement, then he or she 
shall be able to keep that tenement or land. If the person shall 
come and declare that he does not claim to hold the tenement 
or land in question from the plaintiff and that he does not owe 
him anything, then they must plead the case, because under 
those circumstances plaintiff may not recover his rent. 

If any man or woman who holds a property in Winchelsea for 
life, the reversion of it belonging to someone else, in any way 
damages the property or allows damage to be done to it, then 
the Mayorand J urats, if the person to whom the reversion belongs 
prosecutes, shall force the above mentioned tenant to repair the 
property and maintain it in reasonable repair as long as he has 
means to do so, and if he has not the means to do so, then the 
Mayor and Jurats after due consideration shall order what may 
reasonably be done in the matter. If the person will not do as 
ordered, then heshallentirely lose the above mentioned property. 
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The Mayor and Jurats may take withernam,! from the 
citizens of London and wherever else they may decree that it 
shall be done for any act against the Liberty. They can and 
ought to take withernam in many cases, such as, if a Freeman 
of Winchelsea shall come to the Mayor and Jurats and ask 
them for letters, sealed with the Mayor’s official seal and the 
Common Seal of the Town, praying on his behalf of the 
citizens of London or the Burgesses of Calais or any other 
place on this side of the Channel or overseas, that they would 
assist in recovering a debt due to so and so from so and so who 
is one of their citizens or burgesses, he being indebted to their 
aforesaid fellow freeman and citizen of the Town of Winchelsea, 
as stated. If the citizens and burgesses do nothing on receiving 
the first letter, neither send a letter back replying that they 
have made due and lawful execution, nor one saying that 
they are about to make due and lawful execution, a second 
letter shall be sent to them ; if they do not act on it a third 
letter must be sent them sealed with the Common Seal of 
the whole Community. If as before they do not act on this 
third letter, and if he who is pressing for the payment of the 
debt comes before the Mayor and Jurats and swears on the 
Holy Gospel that he has delivered the letters in the city, 
borough or town as their institutions and law demanded and 
that the citizens or burgesses had failed to do him justice, 
it shall then at once be judged that the whole of that 
community is guilty of the debt and for failing to do justice 
shall be distrained for the whole debt before mentioned, 
provided, however, that the Mayor and Jurats decide that 
there is legal and sufficient proof that it is a case of a true and 
undoubted debt. 

It is the custom, if the people of a community convicted 
of such a debt avoid the town and Port of Winchelsea, and go 
to other ports, that the Mayor and Jurats shall demand by 
letters to the Cinque Ports the recording of the above 
mentioned process of debt, the plea and the judgment. Then 
they shall make according to custom the distraint and final 
execution according to the record and process above mentioned 
as the Mayor and Jurats of Winchelsea would have done. 

If the Freemen of Winchelsea are afraid to buy or sell 
their merchandise in the City of London or elsewhere in 
England, France, Scotland or anywhere else, as they are in 
the habit of doing, or if distraint is unjustly made against 
them, or any customs duties or taxes, contrary to their 


(1) That is to say reprisals on the goods of a community as a whole 
for the debts or liabilities of one of its individual members. 
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privileges are extorted, or if robbery is committed either on 
land or sea, let the name be made known of the community 
by which they have been robbed ; if after the sending of the 
above mentioned general letters once, twice and three times on 
account of the transgression against the rights of those 
Freemen, they do not obey the request to make amends or do 
not send a letter in reply stating a good reason why they do 
not do so, then it shall at once be decided that withernam shall 
be taken from the whole community referred to. It shall 
in every instance be taken and shall be retained until the 
said community makes good the transgression together with 
the damages and expenses incurred and undergone on account 
of the unjust hardship which has been sustained. 

Likewise, if any Lord distrains any merchant of Winchelsea 
for at a fair erecting a market stall or booth within his 
territory and if after the Mayor has requested him by letter 
to free the distraint he refuses to do so, withernam is wont 
to be taken against him and all his tenants. 


(To be continued). 





THE ACTS OF THE CHICHESTER CHAPTER, 1618-1640. 
By W. D. PECKHAM. 

Various works of reference, such as the Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission (Various Collections, i, 
202), state that there is a gap in the Act Books of the Dean 
and Chapter of Chichester between 1618 and 1660. The first 
Act Book in the numbered series! opens, according to its | 
heading, on 8th June, 1545, Mr. Richard Caurden then being 
Dean. It ends in 1618 ; and the second volume in‘the series 
opens with the first Chapter held after the Interregnum, on 
11th July, 1660. 

But the intervening Acts are not lost. Recently I found 
them on record in an unbound paper volume. Needless to say, 
I was not the first archeologist to have handled a Church 
record at Chichester ; and I quote the description of this 
book written by the late E. W. H. Dunkin on its paper 
wrapper :—‘‘ Old Paper Book without a Cover, containing, 
besides a treatise on ‘ the parsons law ’ and Book i of ‘ Calvin: 
Institut:’ an abstract of an Act Book of the Dean and 

(1) The White Act Book (which may once have been, but certainly 
is not now, white) contains earlier records. An account of it is given 
by the Historical MSS. Commission (ut sup., pp.193-199). It stands 
in need of repair, and I have hesitated to make extensive searches in it. 


The numbered series of Act Books which follow it bear both letters 
and numbers, either of which is an adequate reference to the volume. 
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Chapter from 1618 to 1640, notes of leases and collations and 
institutions to benefices chiefly from 1638 to 1641—written 
in a small contemporary hand.”’ 

To this I can add a few details. The book appears to have 
been originally used, probably by a local ecclesiastic, to begin 
the compilation of a concordance to the Greek Testament, 
the later hand in some places avoiding the scanty Greek 
entries. The handwriting, which is not only small, but not 
easily legible, appears to be that of the scribe who wrote the 
earliest entries in the Act Book of 1660, a fact the significance 
of which I will discuss later. The Acts are registered as fully 
as those in Act Book I; but in one place at least the 
chronological order is disarranged, the Acts of the Chapter of 
4th August, 1638, being entered in the middle of records of 
1640. The first Chapter recorded is that of 12th October, 
1618, and the last (or at least the last from which I have taken 
any note) that of 28th December, 1640. The press-mark 
of the book is ZZ, and it measures 13 ins. by 9 ins. 

From the foregoing facts I conjecturally reconstruct the 
history of the book as follows : the original Vol. II was opened 
in 1618, and was the current book at the time of the sack of 
the Cathedral in 1642, but the two volumes were not kept 
together, Vol. I, a completed volume, being in the Muniment 
Room, while Vol. II, in use, was in the Chapter House or the 
Chapter Clerk’s office ; hence it happened that the one was 
destroyed while the other was not. In 1660, it was decided, 
naturally, to open a new volume, but, not long after, there 
was discovered a waste book in which were entered, along 
with other things,? the original rough copies of the missing 
Acts. Of these it was decided to make a permanent copy, 
but a part-used note book was considered good enough, and 
the copying clerk did not put his best work into the copy. 

The volume is, of course, of some importance for Cathedral 
Fasti, the more so as the Registers of Bishops George Carleton 
and Duppa are lost, while that of Bishop Montagu is very 
fragmentary. Besides the various contents of the book 
noted by Dunkin, there is a lampoon on John Woodhouse, 
Master of the Prebendal School from 1619 to 1632, who 
seems to have been something of an astronomer, and evidently 
held that the natural way to impart learning was a tergo. 

(2) lIinfer that there were other things in the waste book from the 
misplaced entry of 1638. The scribe, having to pick out Chapter Acts 


from other documents, originally missed this, and only found out his 
mistake later. 


[An Act Book corresponds to a modern Minute Book.—ED.]. 
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STANE STREET ON GUMBER DOWN. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, F.S.A., and E. CECIL CURWEN, F.S.A. 


Mr. Winbolt is such an eminent authority on Roman 
Sussex, and his views carry such weight with the general 
public, that we feel bound to record our definite disagreement 
with his interpretation of the form which Stane Street takes 
on the Downs above Gumber Farm, as put forward in his 
With a Spade on Stane Street (Methuen, 1936), pp.25-9. 
To this part of the road we paid much attention in 1913 and 
subsequent years (see S.A.C., lvii, 136). 

He draws attention to the peculiar form of the road, in 
that two parallel metalled roads, each 25 ft. wide, are separated 
by a relatively high and narrow bank. This bank, which 
attains a mean height of 5 ft. above the undisturbed chalk 
and is only 3} ft. wide at its crest, seems unnecessarily high 
for a raised roadway (agger), and is too narrow to carry 
more than a single or double file of travellers. The problem 
as to its purpose is admittedly a difficult one, but the situation 
is not clarified by Mr. Winbolt’s suggestion that an aggev 
of normal dimensions may have been converted later by the 
superimposition of a vallum consisting of additional soil, 
with a view to defending a hypothetical community of 
post-Roman Britons against a hypothetical force of Saxons 
attacking from the south-east. No student of earthworks 
could for a moment entertain this idea. 

Quite apart from the appearance of this bank as an integral 
part of the original scheme, and not a hastily erected addition, 
we have the objection that the hypothetical added portion is 
unlike any known post-Roman (or pre-Roman) fortification. 
The post-Roman addition to the south-eastern ramparts of 
Cissbury consisted of turves collected from the surface and 
built up into a wall, while that on the north-eastern side 
consisted of chalk and mould derived from a ditch which 
was dug beside it. Even Wansdyke, to which Mr. Winbolt 
likens the case in point, possesses a ditch from which was 
obtained the material for the rampart. In the case of Stane 
Street the hypothetical added portion consists of chalk, 
flint and mould (S.A.C. lvii, plate f. p.138), and if this had 
been placed there by post-Roman Britons defending themselves 
against Saxon marauders they would assuredly have done 
what was done in every known analogous case, viz. derived 
their material from a ditch dug in front of the rampart they 
were building. As things are, nothing is suggested as to the 
possible source of the material, and in this case it did not 
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consist of turf, nor has the metalling of the side-roads been 
robbed to provide it. 

Then in order to find an occasion for the alleged defensive 
addition to Stane Street along this stretch Mr. Winbolt 
finds himself compelled to conjure up an entirely imaginary 
community of post-Roman Britons, defending against the 
Saxons a frontier for which there is not the slightest 
justification in history or archeology, but which is very 
nearly impossible if the account of the Saxon Conquest given 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle be trustworthy. These 
hypothetical Britons are alloted an area of nearly 500 acres‘ 
fringed by a discontinuous series of ‘ cross-ridge dykes’ of 
pre-Roman form (see plan in S.A.C. lvii, plate f. p.136), but 
of themselves there is not the slightest trace or evidence. 

For three-quarters of a mile from North Wood to near the 
Gumber Cottages Stane Street passes as a raised agger 
between hedges with ploughed land on either side, andat many 
points throughout this length it is still accompanied by side 
walks and flanking ditches where the plough has not encroached 
too much. This agger Mr. Winbolt also thinks was “ probably 
a boundary or defensive earthwork piled from the road metal, 
of later than Roman date,” but for this assumption he offers 
no reason. In our opinion there is none to offer, and we regret 
that such a suggestion should have been made without 
adequate grounds. 

This is not scientific deduction but mere ballooning— 
drifting on the breezes of fancy, out of touch with the solid 
ground of observed facts. Guesswork is always unprofitable, 
but if guess we must, let us guess that the high narrow bank 
in question may have served as an elevated track for the use 
of scouts or police attached to a convoy of merchandise, in 
order to keep a look-out for robbers in the scrub and bushes 
that are likely to have covered the Downs thereabouts, then 
as now. In support of this we have the following 
observations :—(1) The absence of lynchet. in the 
neighbourhood shows that there was no cultivation in the 
immediate vicinity, hence the natural state of the Down is 
likely to have been one of scrub which would provide ideal 
lurking-places for robbers ; and (2) The section we cut through 
the bank in 1913 shows that it was constructed throughout in 
carefully laid layers, like a road and not like a rampart. This 
applies equally to the part which Mr. Winbolt claims as a 
defensive addition, and indeed, the fact that this part contains 
much water-worn flint and gravel indicates that the material 
of which it is composed was brought from a distance. It was 
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not obtained from the metalling of the side-roads, for the 
latter remains untouched and consists of Downland flint, not 
gravel. One may conclude, therefore, that the bank, for all its 
narrowness, was a road, not a defensive rampart. If it was 
too narrow for the majority of travellers, for whom the two 
25 ft. side-roads were provided, it must have been intended 
for a special class of road-user, such as armed guards or scouts. 
Its elevation had nothing to do with marshy ground, for here 
the subsoil is dry chalk. Finally, the fact that this form 
of elevated road appears to be confined to the upper slopes 
of the Downs where there was neither cultivation nor, so 
far as we know, any trace of habitation, lends point to the 
suggestion that it may have been designed for the greater 
protection of travellers in robber-infested country. This 
suggestion has, at any rate, the advantage of fitting the facts 
as we know them, with the minimum of hypothesis. 





SOME SUSSEX BOOKPLATES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
By HARRIET K. JAMES. 
Zz 

Several Armorial Ex Libris have recently come to light 
having interesting reference to members of Sussex families 
eminent in the past. These plates are typical representatives 
of the styles peculiar to their dates, which fact, coupled with 
the armorial bearings engraved upon them, is a valuable 
guide to the determination of the probable identity of their 
owners.! We write probable advisedly, for the same Ex Libris 
was sometimes used by several members of a family, and a 
son would often effect an alteration in his father’s plate merely 
by changing the inscription or by substituting his own 
Christian name in the place of that of his predecessor. A 
renovation such as this, is, however, usually easily discernable, 
even if the plate be entirely re-engraved, and in the case of the 
Ex Libris before us this difficulty in identification does not 
arise except in the plate of Lord George Lennox, where the 
armorial bearings and the inscription seem to be at variance.? 


(1) The fact that family christian names are so frequently repeated 
in any genealogy, lessens the value of the Bookplate inscription in 
proving the identity of the owner. 

(2) J. Leicester Warren in his Guide to the Study of Bookplates 
(London : 1880) instituted these names for the several types of Ex 
Libris. The ‘‘ Jacobean”’ (or Early Georgian) style was predominant 
between the years 1730-40. Its precursor was the “‘ Early Armorial ” 
and its successor the ‘‘ Chippendale ’’ style, 1740-70 approximately. 
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The name and arms of the family of Peckham figure 
conspicuously on the two Ex Libris illustrated here. That of 
“ Peckham Williams, of Chichester in Sussex ’’ is the earlier, 
and is interesting artistically because, although ‘‘ Jacobean ”’ 
in date, it émbodies suggestions of three different styles of 
Ex Libris, the design being of an indeterminate transitional 
type. The Jacobean bracket is here imperfectly completed 
the top of the shield being free of any surrounding 
ornamentation, while the sides of the base of the bracket 
are accentuated by elongated “‘arms”’ about which the 
motto-scroll is entwined. The scallop shell so frequently seen 
in Jacobean plates is replaced by a woman’s face and the 
trailing festoons of flowers and ribbons suggest the elaborate 
setting of a Chippendale plate. The mantling is but lightly 
curled and flows freely in upward and downward curves 
above the shield. 


The armorial bearings are quarterly: first and fourth, 
“Sable, a lion rampant argent’’ (Williams) ; second and 
third, ‘‘ Ermine, a chief quarterly or and gules ’’ for Peckham. 
“A game-cock, crested armed and jowlopped proper ’”’ forms 
the Crest. The motto Hwmilis esto et justus (‘‘ Be humble 
and just’’) adorns the scroll. 


It is recorded that Edward Peckham, Lord of the Manor of 
Easthampnet (27 Eliz. 1585), was the progenitor of ‘ four 
opulent and respectable families’’ (Dallaway, ‘‘ The Rape 
of Chichester”’ : London : 1815, p.143). Peckham Williams 
appears to have descended from the third branch, viz., from 
‘William of Chichester”’ (0b. 1642) and ‘‘ Mary, daughter 
of .... Scutt,’”’ his wife. Their son ‘‘ Henry Peckham (Mayor, 
1681, ob. 1694’) married Elizabeth .... and had four 
children, the second of whom was “ John (Mayor 1728),”’ 
“from whom Peckham Williams descended ”’ (fide Dallaway). 


The name of Peckham Williams occurs as a Sheriff of the 
county during the reign of George II (1727-1760), and it is 
clear that he was a man of property, since another reference 
to him appears in an Act of Parliament in the 42nd year of 
George III, 1802, wherein it is stated ‘‘ John Williams? to 


(3) John Williams’ armorial bearings are to be seen on a mural 
marble in the church at Rumboldswyke; the arms of Williams and 
Peckham appear quarterly, impaling those of Thomas. (He married 
Frances, daughter of Sir William Thomas, Bart.). If these heraldic 
bearings are accurate it would appear that John Williams was the son 
of Peckham Williams. 
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sell part of the estate devised to him by Peckham Williams, 
Esq.’ This may have alluded, in part, to a large house built 
by John Parke, 1698, Canon Residentiary, within the walls on 
the north side of West Street, Chichester, which was purchased 
from his heirs by J. Peckham Williams. Another interesting 
reference to him occurs in Mr. John Hardham’s will, 1772,! 
whereby ‘‘ Peckham Williams, Esq., of Chichester ’’ among 
several legatees—including David Garrick, the famous actor— 
was bequeathed a legacy of ten guineas. He married Elizabeth 
Penfold in 1762.5 

“Harry Peckham, Middle Temple”’ used a bookplate of 
pure Chippendale design, in which the influence of the French 
‘““rococo’”’ style is very apparent. The elaborate decoration 
of trailing sprays of flowers and the broken curves of the 
framework exhibit the unmistakable style of this era of 
Ex Libnis. 

From the genealogy of the Peckham family it would appear 
that Harry Peckham (1740-1786) was also a descendant of 
Henry Peckham of Easthampnet through the third branch, 
descending directly from a younger brother of John (the 
ancestor of Peckham Williams), namely from ‘“ Henry of 
Chichester (0b. 1733, aet. 56)’’ whose eldest son ‘‘ Henry 
Peckham, M.A., (Rector of Tangmere, ob. 1790)” married 
“Sarah, daughter ...... Norton, of Hurstperpoint, (00. 
1784).’’ Harry Peckham was apparently the only son of the 
marriage. In the genealogy he is described as ‘‘ Harry 
Peckham, M.A., Fellow of New Coll., Oxon., Recorder of 
Chichester, (0b. 1786, aet. 46).’’ He had held the post of 
Recorder since 1775. He died unmarried. A monument to 
him can be seen in the Presbytery of Chichester Cathedral. 

The arms are quarterly ; first and fourth the Peckham 
Arms ; second and third, ‘‘ Azure, three swords, one in pale 
point downwards surmounted by the other two, placed 
saltire-wise points upwards (Norton). The shield is 
surmounted by the crest ‘‘ an ostrich proper ’’’ and the motto 
Tentanda via est (The way must be tried) appears on the 
ribbon. 


(4) S.A.C. xxx, 240. 

(5) S.A.C. Ixxiv, 194. 

In the Franks’ Catalogue of Bookplates in the British Museum 
the following origin is assigned to Peckham Williams :—‘‘ Probably a 
son of John Williams who married 1696, Jane, daughter of Henry and 
heir of her brother Edward Peckham.” 


(To be continued). 














To face p.139. 





STOUGHTON DOWN 
VIEWED FROM BOW HILL, SHOWING RING OF ‘LODGED’ BARLEY 
IN CENTRE OF EXTREME FOREGROUND. 


Photo by 
J. Reid Dick 





ROMAN BURIAL URN. 
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CROP-MARKS ON STOUGHTON DOWN. 
By E. CECI CURWEN, F.S.A. 

During August, 1932, some visitors to Bow Hill, near 
Chichester, drew the writer's attention to some curious 
circles which they could see in a field of ripe barley, when 
looking north-westwards from Bow Hill towards Stoughton 
Down. The field in question lies on the lower southern slope 
of the latter, between the 200 and 300 ft. contour lines, and 
its south-west corner has the following bearing on the 6 in. 
O.S. sheet, xlviii, N.W. :—3'05 in. from the left edge of the 
sheet, and 3°65in. from the lower edge. At the time of 
observation the field as delimited on the O.S. map was divided 
into two parts, 
of which the 
northern was 
occupied by 
turnips and the 
southern by 
barley, while a 
tin-roofed barn 
occupied the 
south-east 
corner of the 
latter. In the 
barley, three 
dark rings and 
part of a fourth 
could be seen 
from the top of 
Bow Hill, the 
south -eastern 

\ ring being 
clearer than the 
at gs ys aS 6. + 2 6 ee Comets. Was 

i en Ae we viewed on the 
ground only this south-eastern ring could be located, and 
this was found to consist of a circle in which the barley was 
‘lodged’ or beaten down, while the interior area was very 
slightly mounded up. The diameter was approximately 40 yds., 
and, as judged from Bow Hill, the other rings appeared 
to be of a similar size. In the accompanying sketch-plan 
the position of the rings and their relative size have been 
plotted in from observations made at the time from the top 
of Bow Hill. 


Stoughton Down aa 
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Major G. W. G. Allen, F.S.A., who lectured to the Society 
in October, 1936, on Archeology from the Air, mentioned 
in his lecture that any part of a crop of corn growing on 
deeper top-soil than the rest may grow much taller, and so be 
more liable to be beaten down by wind and rain. This 
localised ‘ lodging’ of a crop may therefore be an indication 
of buried ditches, and in the present case there seems little 
doubt that the rings mark the ploughed-out ditches of large 
barrows that have been destroyed by cultivation. This is 
the first occasion on which ‘ crop-marks’ have been noted in 
Sussex, and it is to be hoped that other sites may yet be 
revealed, especially to air-photography. 





THE WIDOWS OF SIR EDMUND DE PASSELE. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 

The family of Passele derived its name from Pashley in 
Ticehurst and gave its name to the manor of Pashley in 
Eastbourne. Members cf the family were landowners in East 
Sussex from early in the 13th century, and one of them 
became sufficiently important to find a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. This was Sir Edmund. Unfortunately, 
the notice in the Dictionary begins with the statement that 
he ‘“ belonged to the Sussex branch of the clan, and was, 
therefore, closely connected with Robert Passelewe, treasurer 
of Henry III.” This is a double error, as although Robert 
Passelewe numbered the Archdeaconry of Lewes among his 
pluralities there is nothing to connect him with Sussex, and 
the names Passelewe and de Passele, have no more connection 
than Monmouth and Macedon. De Passele was a local name ; 
Passelewe, or ‘ Pass-the-water,’ was a nickname (equally 
appropriate to a ferryman or a teetotaller) ; though it is true 
that the forms were confused even in contemporary documents. 
Sir Edmund was the son of Robert de Passele, probably by 
his wife Sara,! and married a wife Maud before January, 1290? ; 
she was daughter of John de Kechenore’ and by her he had 
two sons, William and John,‘ of whom William evidently 
predeceased his father. From 1307 onwards, Edmund is 
found constantly serving on local commissions ; in June, 1311, 
he was summoned to Parliament as a Judge ; in 1321, he was 
one of the Judges holding the Assize at the Tower ; and on 

(1) Sussex Record Society vii, 807, 1038. 

(2) Cal. Fine R. i, 269. 


(3) Add. MS. 39373, f.294. 
(4) ibid ; Arch. Cant. xv, 293. 
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20th September, 1323, he was appointed a Baron of the 
Exchequer.5 Next year he was made Warden of Rye, and in 
June, 1326, he was put on a commission concerning persons 
committing crimes of violence in Sussex.§ 


Shortly before the beginning of 1318 Edmund married 
Margaret, widow of William de Basing. She was daughter and 
heir of Thomas de Normanville, who had died in 1282, holding 
manors at Kenardington in Kent and Empingham in Rutland ; 
at that time she was a minor and her marriage was sold to 
Robert de Basing, citizen of London, whose son William, she 
married about 1297. He died in 1316, leaving a son, Thomas, 
aged 15, and a younger son, Reynold.? By her second 
husband, Sir Edmund de Passele, she had three sons, Robert, 
Edmund and Thomas.® In March, 1327, Sir Edmund and 
one John le Walet (probably his servant) were murdered at 
‘Collesdon,’ presumably Coulsdon in Surrey. Margaret was 
suspected of having procured his murder and accused of 
sheltering Adam Saule and Edward le Peleter, who were said 
to be the actual murderers. The sub-sheriff and the bailiff of 
Hastings Rape went to Pashley to arrest her, but she was 
rescued by her sons, Thomas and Reynold de Basing and 
others, and escaped into Kent. Subsequently, Adam Saule 
was acquitted, Edward le Peleter was found guilty and 
outlawed and Margaret was released on bail, the charge 
against her being evidently dropped.® Of all Sir Edmund’s 
lands only the manors of Parrock in Hartfield and Crimsham 
in Pagham passed to his real heir, John, his son by his first 
wife. Leigh in Iden and Fairlight had been settled on Margaret 
and their son Thomas; and Pashley and Eastbourne and 
Aldersted in Merstham, Surrey (held for life by Constance, 
widow of Robert de Passele—and presumably stepmother 
of Sir Edmund) had all been settled on Robert, the eldest son 
of Sir Edmund and Margaret, ten days before his father’s 
murder!"—a rather suspicious circumstance. 

By his will,’ made at ‘ Yething’ in September, 1326, Sir 
Edmund desired to be buried either at Ticehurst or 
Kenardington. His goods he left to Margaret ‘ to be bestowed 
for the support of our children and in distribution to the poor.’ 


(5) D.N.B. 

(6) Cal. Pat., 1324-7, 26, 290. 

(7) V.C.H. Rutland ii, 244. 

(8) Assize R. 1423, m.60. 

(9) Controlment R. 1, mm. 53, 59; Cal. Pat. 1330-4, 315. 
(10) Cal. Ing. p.m. vii, 32. 

(11) Archiep. Reg. Reynolds, f.158. 
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To her and their son Robert, he left all his houses in London. 
He also left to ‘ Margaret, my daughter’ (of whom I have 
found no other mention) {100 for her marriage; and to 
Henry, Prior of the Holy Trinity, Hastings, {20 to assist his 
wife and children in executing the will.!2 The will was 
proved at South Malling in August, 1327, Margaret having 
appointed William de Rustyngton, ‘ rector of the chapel of 
Leghe,’ her proctor, by a Deed dated at ‘ La Mote in Leghe.’ 
There is no reference to his son John ; and John’s feelings are 
pretty clearly indicated by the fact that in the mass of 
litigation!’ which followed his father’s death he invariably 
refers to his stepmother as ‘ Margaret who was the wife of 
William de Basing.’ But the really astonishing feature of 
this litigation is that, while Margaret duly obtained her 
dower and her son Robert succeeded her, ‘ Joan the widow of 
Sir Edmund de Passele’ also recovered dower in Crimsham 
and in certain rents in Rottingdean and Winchelsea against 
John de Passele. It is true that he denied that she was ever 
married to his father, but she asserted that Sir Edmund had 
dowered her ‘ at the door of the church of St. Mary Magdalene 
by Oldefishestrete, London,’ and the Bishop of London 
confirmed the fact of the marriage.'4 Although she recovered 
her dower in the court she got little by it, as John transferred 
Crimsham to Robert de Elnestede and the rents to Thomas 
de Weyville, and in spite of repeated orders for delivery of her 
third she was still suing as late as 1344.!5 She also sued 
‘Robert, son of Margaret de Basing’ (naturally not 
acknowledging Margaret’s marriage) for dower in Pashley and 
Eastbourne, but with what result does not appear. Margaret 
died on 16th October, 1341'6 ; Joan, as we have seen, was still 
alive in 1344, and I think it was probably she who was 
commemorated in Brabourne church, Kent, where Weever 
says, in his Funeral Monuments, there was in a window the 
inscription :—‘ Johanna Pashlee filia Johannis de . . . sole 
secunda uxor Edmundi Pashlee.’ But what the truth of 
the matter was and how both Joan and Margaret could have 
been legitimate widows of Sir Edmund I cannot explain. 
(12) John sued the Prior and ‘ Margaret widow of William de Basing,’ 
executors of Edmund de Passele for 200 charters, 40 bonds and 40 


acquittances, which they had detained : De Banco Mich. 1 Edw. III, 
m.22. 

(13) Add MS. 39374, ff.5-31, passim, quoting De Banco Rolls. 

(14) Year Books (Rolls Ser.), 17-18 Edw. III, 379: De Banco R., 
275, 1.50: 291, m.222d. 

(15) ibid. 

(16) Cal. Ing. p.m. viii, 307, 422. 
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AUGMENTATION OF CHIDHAM VICARAGE, 1541. 


By W. D. PECKHAM. 

Kept with parish documents at Chidham is the original 
Instrument augmenting the Vicarage, of which the following 
is an abstract : 

Richard (Sampson), Bishop of Chichester, to all concerned; 
John Wakeford and John Cowde, churchwardens of 
Chudeham, have informed me that the revenues of the 
Vicarage of Chudham are so reduced, owing to the paucity 
and poverty of the parishioners, and specially owing to 
the loss of the large oblations which used to be made to an 
image of St. Cuthman in the church, that no fit chaplain 
can be found for the Vicarage, which has been void for the 
last two years. The last Vicar, Sir John Hungate, has left, 
and the church is unserved. ‘The revenues belonging to the 
Rectory would be ample to sustain the man who has the 
cure of souls there, but are used for two prebends, Chudham 
and Waliton, in the King’s Chapel of Bosham, of our 
diocese, granted to Exeter Cathedral. After enquiry, 
therefore, seeing that the value of the Vicarage does not 
exceed £5 13s. 4d., with the consent of the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester, of John (Voysey), Bishop of Exeter, 
Patron of the prebends and of the Vicarage, of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter, and of Masters Thomas Sotherun 
and Richard Redman, prebendaries of Chudham and 
Waliton, I ordain the endowment or augmentation of the 
Vicarage. Future Vicars shall have the house, glebe and 
garden which former Vicars have had, all personal tithes and 
oblations, tithe of lambs, wool, flax, calves, milk, cheese, 
butter, hay, hemp, and all small tithes, and all other 
revenues which former Vicars have had. (Tithe of corn shall 
belong to the two prebends, as it has done since they were 
established). Further, in future each of the prebendaries 
shall pay to the Vicar 23s. 4d. a year, to be paid quarterly 
in Chudham Church ; in default of payment the Bishop of 
Chichester may sequestrate the prebend of the defaulter, 
or, if he refuses to do so, the Vicar may distrain. Dated at 
Aldingbourne, 24 Sept., 154I. 

Confirmed by the Dean and Chapter of Chichester, dated in 

Chapter House, 26 Sept. 

Confirmed by John, Bishop of Exeter, Royal Chaplain and 
Ordinary of the King’s Chapel of Bosham, Chichester 
Diocese, and Patron of the Vicarage and prebends, dated 
in his manor of Clyst, 4 Oct. 
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Confirmed by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, dated in 
Chapter House, 5 Oct. 

Confirmed by Thomas Sotheron, prebendary of Waliton, 

sealed at Exeter, 5 Oct. 

Confirmed by Richard Redman, prebendary of Chudham, 

sealed at Winchester, 8 Oct, 1541. 

There are six seal tags, at the head of the first and third 
are the signatures of the two Bishops, and at the head of the 
fifthand sixth those of the two prebendaries; all seals are either 
missing or so mutilated as to be illegible, except Redman’s, 
which has T C in roman capitals, interlaced with a cord. 

This document does not seem to have been entered in 
Bishop Sampson’s Register, as it should have been. 

Canons of Bosham, though technically Sussex clergy, had 
little or no connection with the county, being usually 
pluralist and non-resident. Both these men held their 
prebends at the time of the Valor of 1535, and were pensioned 
after the suppression of Bosham College.! At a later date 
the property of the suppressed College passed to the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester ; in a lease sealed 11th March, 1669(-70), 
they covenanted that their lessee should make, among other 
payments, one, not of £4 6s. 8d., but of £5, to the Vicar of 
Chidham.? 

More interesting, both for local and for general history, 
are the statements that there had been an image of St. 
Cuthman’ in Chidham Church, and that the removal of 
this, and the consequent loss of offerings, made a serious 
difference to the stipend of the Vicar ; this is an aspect of the 
Reformation, here and elsewhere, which it is easy to overlook. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 109). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the Marriages to 1754 in the register of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, I came across the following 
specific references to Sussex. There are over 20,000 marriages 
but excepting in 1653-54, the parishes of the parties are not 
recorded until May, 1695. As the Rector very kindly allowed 
me to examine the remaining marriage registers to 1837, I am 
thus enabled to bring these extracts down to that year. 

(1) S.R.S. xxxvi. 

(2) Chapter Act Bk. ii, f.53. 

(3) For St. Cuthman, see S.N.Q. iv, 204—207. 
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St. GEORGE THE MARTYR, SOUTHWARK : 1602-1837. 

1695—Nov. 25. Thomas fforeman of Horsham, Sussex, 
& Katherine Clowser. 

1696—June 23. Joseph Pratt of Southeningfield & 
Philadelphia Stillaman of Rattinden. (? Rottingdean, 
Sussex). 

1698—Sep. 28. George ffaulkener of Baulkham, Sussex, 
& Jane Browne of Grinstead, a yeoman. 

1699—Oct. 12. Richard Rabson of Tusus, Sussex, & 
Mary Woodgate of Heather, Kent, a yeoman. 

1699—Nov. 23. Thomas Martin of Ditchelling, Sussex, 
& Jane ffrisbee of Nutfield in Surry, husbandman. 

1699—Jan. 9. William Hother of Lingfield, Surrey, & 
Mary Day of ffletching, Sussex, a victualer. 

170I—Jan. 22. George Bosher of Newdigate, Surrey, & 
Jane Sawyer of Horsham, Sussex, a yeoman. 

1703—Apr. 17. Ralph Emmet of Peetersfield in 
Southampton & Jone Osborne of ffarness in Sussex, a 
tanner. 

1703—June 1. Thomas Masters of Chiswick, Msex., & 
Elizabeth Henly of Horsham in Surrey (? mistake for 
Sussex), a gardiner. 

1712—May 31. William Bardin of Southmister, Essex, 
& Susana Thatcher of Twius, Sussex, a husbandman. 

1713—Aug. 25. James Pree & Mary Adams of 
Brighthelmstone. 

1713—-Oct. 30. John Brabon of Valehurst, Sussex, & 
Rebecca Hodges of Canbrook, Kent. 

1715—Oct. 16. Stephen Gibbon of Haisting, Sussex, & 
Elizabeth of Tunbridg, by Mr. Pocock. (Her surname 
not stated). 

1716—May 1. Edward Clark & Mariae Miles both of 
Horsham, Sussex. 

1716—May 22. Nehemiah Malfse of St. Andrew Holborn, 
& Margaret Bayly of Chichester, Sussex. 

1717—Nov. 21. John Goldsmith of Shoreham (county 
not given) & Elizabeth Landen of Seven Oakes. 

1718—Jan. 29. ‘Thomas Graves of Andrell (? Arundel) & 
Winefred Honner of Eaton Bridge. 

1719—May 19. Edward Moor of Horsham & Mary 
Pilfold by Mr. Pocock. 

1720—Jan. 27. Richard Hains of Singleton (no county 
stated) & Martha Briggs. 

1721—May 16. John ffenall of Slagham, Sussex, & 
Mary Martin. 
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1722—Aug. 12. Henry Challen' & Susannah Been both 
of this parish. 

1722—Dec. 18. John Puplitt of Buxsted & Sarah Pocock 
of East Grinstead. 

1723—Apr. 17. William Bedell of Shoreham (no county 
stated) & Elizabeth May. 

173I—June 27. John Haycraft of Treyford (no county 
stated) & Sarah Sadgrove of St. James Westminster. 

173I—Sep. 6. Daniel Knight of Nuthouse, Sussex & 
Mary Burges. 

1732—Aug. 3. John Parham of Pullborough & Ann 
Legg of St. George Bloomsbury. 

1737—Nov. 5. George Jessop of Shoreham (no county 
stated) & Elizabeth Lake. 

1737—Jan. 24. William Carter of Ewhurst (no county 
stated) & Frances Cogger. 

1751—Sep. 23. James Isted of East Grinstead & Mary 
Martin. 

1764—Jan. 19. John Caffyn of St. George Southwark, 
bach. & Mary Wast (signs West) of Cowfold, Sussex, 
spin. by lic. (A witness: Sarah West). 

1764—Sep. 18. Thomas Buckman of St. George 
Southwark, bach. & Ann Buckman of Cheltenham, 
Sussex, widow, by lic. from Bishop of Winchester. 

1769—July 7. Heathfield Langley of St. George 
Southwark, bach. & Penelope Vinall of Horsham, Sussex, 
spin., by lic. from John Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
(Two of the witnesses: Judith Vinall, Grace Langley). 

1771—Feb. 3. Richard Holmes of St. George Southwark, 
widr. (marks) & Ann Thush of Horsham, Sussex, spin., 
by lic. from Frederick Arch Bishop of Canterbury. 

1776—Apr. 30. William Law of St. George Southwark, 
bach. & Elizabeth Bourn of Horsham, Sussex, spin., 
by lic. (A witness : Thos. Bourn). 

1783—Jan. 18. Thomas Jenks of St. George Southwark, 
bach. (marks) & Sarah Hasleden of Ifield, Sussex, 
spin. (marks), by lic. 

1785—June29 Henry Thwaites of St. George Southwark, 
bach. & Edith Adams of St. Clement in Hastings, 
Sussex, spin., by lic. (A witness: Roger Adams). 

(1) Included as presumably son of the Henry Challen christened at 
Petworth 13 Mch. 1669 as Henry Challin but who, as Henry Channel 
was (i) apprenticed 15 Feb. 1685, (ii) sworn free 10 Apr. 1693 
Feltmaker’s Livery Company, and (iii) married Alice Cornish 13 Apr. 
1693 at St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey. The apprenticeship deed 
at the Guildhall, London, is however, clearly signed ‘‘ Challen.”’ 
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1788—Sep. 29. Edward Brunsdon of St. George 
Southwark, widr. & Sarah Wear of Buxted, Sussex 
(marks) spin. & minor, by lic. & consent of Thos. 
Wear, father./: (A witness : Thos. Wear). 

1788—Nov. 12.,, Jeremiah Balley of Little Hampton, 
Sussex, & of, St. George Southwark, bach. & Jane 
Blaber of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, spin., by lic. 


(To be continued). 





SUSSEX ARCHA{OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting will take place at Lewes on Wednesday 
morning, March 17th, 1937. The Chair will be taken by the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester who has kindly allowed himself 
to be nominated as President for the forthcoming year and 
who will receive a most cordial welcome from us all. 

The Summer Meeting will be held at Midhurst on Friday, 
June, June 11th. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
LITTLEHAMPTON, TODDINGTON. 

A stone grave slab or coffin cover bearing a cross (pommeé) 
in relief was dug up in the garden of a new dwelling, Apple 
Tree Cottage, at Toddington, near Littlehampton. The 
present house stands on the site of a fairly old cottage and the 
slab is said to have been formerly part of a pig-sty there. 
Within a few yards is another old house whose 15th century 
chimney was described and figured in S.A.C. xlvi, p.197. 
There is no record of any Church or other ecclesiastical 
foundation at Toddington. It is possible that this 12/13th 
century slab was brought from Lyminster Church, where 
there is one of somewhat similar design. ‘The Toddington 
slab has been placed on loan with the Littlehampton Museum, 
through the kindness of Mr. T. Benson. 

LITTLEHAMPTON CHURCH PLATE. 

The Vicar and Parochial Church Council of Littlehampton 
Parish Church having obtained a faculty permitting them to 
sell the old Church Plate to a Museum, the Littlehampton 
Museum authorities were able to purchase it and so prevent 
its being taken from the town. ‘The Plate consists of two 
silver Chalices (1698 and 1857), an electro-plated Flagon, 
and three 17th century pewter Plates. They are described 
in S.A.C. liii, p.233. i. J. F. HEARNE. 
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HORSHAM AND HARDHAM. 

Some 20 ft. down in the foundations of the new Odeon 
Cinema was found a bone of the small ox (Bos Longifrons). 

In the new road being cut at Hardham, great quantities of 
medieval pottery have been found from 1 ft. to 3 ft. down of 
which the Rector of Stopham has a representative collection. 
It would seem that when Hardham Priory was flourishing, 
there existed here a good many houses which have vanished 
long since and that the present road had then entirely taken 
the place of Stane Street. S. E. WINBOLT 


LINDFIELD. 

Mrs. Helme reports several interesting discoveries recently 
made in the Church, the chief being the finding of a newel 
stairway in the south transept. The vicar, the Rev. S. Swan, 
has opened a filled-in doorway in the east wall of the transept 
which had been blocked by the building of the Massett Chapel. 
It was hoped that the rood staircase might be found, and after 
very hard work five steps of a stairway were revealed and 
show that it formed a semi-circle which if it had not been 
altered would have come out higher up in the same wall. 
An opening was made at that point but no door-jambs can 
be traced nor any lintel or threshold. It is possible, therefore, 
that the upper part of the stair was entirely removed when the 
Chapel was built and the precise approach to the rood-loft 
cannot therefore be ascertained. 

When preparing for the erection of the organ over the 
Belfry arch an old clock-face was removed and placed in the 
Museum in the Parvise. It retains its single hour hand. 
Behind the clock-face was found a hitherto unknown lancet 
window similar to one above the Baptistery. It would be 
interesting to know if this window proves that the roof 
was much lower at one time so that this window was open 
to the light. There have been many alterations in the level 
of the roof and there is a licence extant and granted by 
Archbishop Abbott in 1617 to Leonard Brett and Richard 
Pankhurst, Wardens, and William Newton, Vicar ‘‘ to rebuild 
Lindfield Church without battlements.’’ But the fact that 
these internal windows were sometimes used for watching 
purposes must not be forgotten in considering the matter. 

The Brass to Stephen Borde and Pernell, his wife, who 
both died in 1567 has been repaired through the instrumentality 
of Miss Helena Hall and erected on the west wall of the 
Massett Chapel. Much of the brass is missing. Miss Hall 
gives a full description of it in ‘ Transactions of the 
Monumental Brass Society.’ Dec. 1935. 
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THE KINGTON BRASS, 1597. 


In the Translation of the Monumental Brass Society 
p.123, 1937, there is an account of the restoration of a brass 
to the memory of Elizabeth Kington 1597 to its original home 
in the church of Goring now called ‘ By Sea.’ Mr. J. Innes C. 
Boger bought it some 19 years ago from an antique dealer 
in Worthing. In 1924, Mr. Boger began to make investigations 
with a view to discovering the church to which the brass 
originally belonged, but it was not till quite recently that 
Mr. Kington Baker consulted the Burrell MSS. with the 
result that in Add. MS. 56099, p.128, he found “a full copy 
of the inscription with the addition of a coat of arms, Kington 
quartering Hales, on a stone in the Church of Goring near 
Worthing. Apparently Burrell visited the Church on Sep. 12, 
1776. He gives the arms as — quarterly I and 4...ina 
chief three ducal coronets, ov for Kington, 2 and 3 a chevron 
between three lions rampant. Presumably the stone was 
much worn for the correct coats are I and 4 Argent guttee 
de sang, on a chief azure three ducal coronets or for Kington, 
2 and 3 a chevron between three lions rampant for 
Hales.” 


The inscription on the brass runs as follows: 


HERE LYETHE BURYED THE BODY OF ELIZABETH KINGTON 
THE WYFE OF WILLIAM KINGTON GENTLEMAN, WHO ENDED 
HER DAYES THE XXV OF NOVEMBER 1597. SHE LIVED GODLY 
AND DYED CHRISTIANLYE. FROM HER CRADLE VIRTUOUS, NOW 
IN HEAVEN GLORIOUS : TOGETHER WITH THOMAS KINGTON 
THE ONLY CHILDE, TOKEN AND DEERE PLEDGE OF THIS HIS 
MOTHER’S LOVE, LEFTE BEHINDE HER UNTO HIS FATHER, 
HER SORROWFULL HUSBAND OF WHOM ECHE OF THEM 
HAVINGE BUT SMALL COMFORT IN THIS WORLD FOLLOWED 
HIS HAPPYE AND BLESSED MOTHER IN DEATHE ALLSO THE 
IX OF DECEMBER NEXT FOLLOWING BOTH WHOS BODIES 
HERE TOGETHER INTERRED THEYRE SPOTTLES SOULES 
RAYGNE WITH THE LORD IN IOYES UNSPEAKABLE AND 
GLORYE ETERNALL. 


The brass has been fixed to the wall to the left of the 
chancel arch and the credit of the whole matter of its 
restoration belongs to Mr. J. Innes C. Boger, although the 
actual identification is due to Mr. Kington Baker. 

Goring Church was re-built in 1837 when, no doubt, the 
Kington brass was removed and ‘ lost.’ 
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The account is completed by a useful pedigree showing the 
descent of William Kington from William Kington of 
Atworth in the parish of Bradford, Co. Wilts. 

Elizabeth Kington, commemorated on this brass, married 
William Kington on 18 Jan., 1596-7, as Elizabeth Cumber, 
widow. 





SUSSEX RECORD SOCIETY. 


The publications of the Sussex Record Society are not 
known as widely as they should be, nor do all students of 
the county’s history realise how much information is ready 
to their hand in these repositories of original documents. 
The most notable recent production has been the two volumes 
of the Chartulary of Lewes Priory (Vols. xxxviii and xl) 
prepared for the press by Mr. Salzman, but we have also had 
important extracts from the Lathe Court Rolls of the Rape 
of Hastings (1387-1474) by Miss Courthope and Mrs. Fermoy, 
and a most interesting illustrated volume of great topographial 
value from Mr. Straker: The Buckhurst Terrier (1597-8) 
with its beautiful contemporary maps. 

The future programme of the Society is a full one, but 
it is only necessary here to mention the work now about to be 
issued, which concerns every parish in Sussex. This will 
embody the material collected by the late Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice from an examination of all the known medieval wills 
relating to the county. Mr. Rice made full extracts from every 
will, extracting every reference of an ecclesiological nature, 
and these have all been classified and arranged in parishes. 
The dedications of the Church, its altars and lights, interments 
in church and churchyard, particulars of obits, services and 
doles, references to the fabric, fittings and ornaments, and lists 
of the clergy, together with many items of general interest, 
are included and form a mine of parochial information. 
It will take four volumes to cover the entire county, but the 
first volume, which is now in print and on the point of issue, 
is particularly attractive. Commencing with A (Albourne) 
it closes with Chichester, and beside the Cathedral and the 
parish churches of the City, it includes such important churches 
as Arundel, Battle and Boxgrove. By a system of cross 
references, all information relating to a given parish is brought 
together for easy reference, and there will be a full index of 
personal and place names in each volume. ‘Those interested 
should communicate with the Assistant Secretary, Barbican 
House, Lewes, who will be glad to send any particulars required. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXXIX.—ST. MARY, SIDLESHAM. 

The present plan of this church shows an aisled 13th 
century nave terminating eastwards in a long transepted 
sanctuary, strangely reminiscent of the early Christian 
Churches, and recalling the lay-out of the Saxon Cathedral 
at Elmham (Norfolk). The resemblance is probably illusory, 
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since the church has lost its original eastern terminations, 
but the long narrow transept, projecting north and south 
of the nave aisles, may preserve a feature of the plan of the 
earlier church. The eastern arch to the nave appears to have 
been removed in 1814, since this date is inscribed at the 
east end of both arcades, but the aisle arches to the transept 
are intact. 
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The form of the original east end is problematical. A 
circular Purbeck pier with good late 12th century capital 
is embedded in the east wall, and the arches that spring from 
it may have led into a north chancel aisle and a north chapel. 
Some indications exist of a similar treatment south of the 
site of the chancel, which would seem to indicate a five-aisled 
eastern arm. The west tower may be of 15th century date but 
is largely of post-reformation material. 

The roof has good tie beams, there is a fine late 12th or 
early 13th century font, and a very good 18th century 
candelebrum. There is an excellent monument with kneeling 
effigies of George and Rebecca Taylor (1631) and a wall 
tablet to Thomas and Martha Sturt (1761 and 1770). The 
remarkable church chest once here has disappeared. 

W.H.G. 





@Pbituaries. 
PHILIP M. JOHNSTON. 


Members of the Sussex Archeological Society, and especially 
those who are old enough to have participated in its activities 
during the early years of the century, will have learnt with 
much regret of the death on 17th December, 1936, of Philip 
Mainwaring Johnston, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Joining the Society in 1897, and elected a member of the 
Council in 1900, he at once took a prominent part in all its 
affairs and soon became one of the leading authorities on 
ecclesiastical architecture in Sussex, as well as a frequent 
contributor to the Society’s Collections and a welcome guide 
and lecturer at its meetings. His first contribution was a long 
article on low-side windows—a subject which he made 
peculiarly his own—in Volume xli: and during the next 
twenty years hardly a volume appeared which did not contain 
an article from his pen. The last subject on which he wrote 
(in volumes Ix and Ixii) was the parish of Poling and the 
ancient house there in which his distinguished brother, 
Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the African explorer 
and cartographer, settled on his retirement. 

Johnston was also most active from 1900 until the War as 
an organizer of, and usually the chief speaker at, the Society's 
Summer Meetings. He was admirably clear and thorough 
in his exposition of architectural details—so thorough indeed 
that towards the end of a long day members with trains to 
catch, and motor cars were few in those days, would sometimes 
cast anxious glances at their watches ! And as an archeologist 
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and guardian of ancient buildings his enthusiasm and devotion 
knew no bounds, so that occasionally his audience felt some 
embarrassment at his ruthless flagellation of a well meaning 
but ill-advised incumbent or churchwarden! But it would 
be impossible to overrate the value of his work as a whole, 
and he was largely instrumental in creating an entirely fresh 
attitude to ecclesiastical architecture. 

He was frequently consulted professionally by the late 
Duke of Norfolk and others responsible for ancient churches : 
and later became the official adviser of the Dean and Chapter 
in regard to the fabric of Chichester Cathedral. 

The European War brought many difficulties for Johnston, 
and made it impossible forhim to maintain the same close touch 
with Sussex. Moreover about this time, and notwithstanding 
close family ties with the English Church, he joined the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and devoted much time and 
energy to its service. 

In 1920 he resigned his membership of the Society’s Council : 
and was thereupon elected an honorary member of the Society. 

Although he thus ceased to take any prominent part in the 
Society’s work he was always ready when called upon to 
lecture on a West Sussex Church, especially in the Arundel 
district, and many members will remember the affection and 
eloquence with which he described Clymping Church as 
recently as 1935. He had known this fine building as a boy : 
and it was fitting that the last of the many churches on which 
he spoke for the Society should have been one in which had 
been laid the foundations of his own wide knowledge and deep 
love of Sussex Churches. FBS. 


THE VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 

On Christmas Eve, 1936, there passed to her rest one whose 
deepest interests were bound up with the County of Sussex 
in some of its fairest aspects. 

The Viscountess Wolseley had spent many years of her life 
in Sussex, at Beddingham, Lindfield and Ardingly. Her first 
enthusiasm was spent on gardening, the training of women 
gardeners and, during the War, on Women Land Workers. 

She wrote several books about Sussex and her many articles 
on old Sussex houses have made her name familiar wherever 
the Sussex County Magazine is read. 

She endowed a room atthe Hove Public Library, to bespecially 
set apart for her Sussex Collections after her death. During 
her life she organised many exhibitions of Sussex paintings 
which were of much advantage to a great number of artists. 
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Her sympathy and help have been of the greatest value to 
many who otherwise ,would never have found themselves. 
She had a special affection for her local Sussex neighbours, 
many of whom feel her loss as a personal one. 

Frances Garnet, Viscountess Wolseley, died after many 
years of ill-health, gallantly borne, ending with a complete 
failure of physical power. Her mental powers remained acute 
to the end. 

Her ashes rest in the peaceful churchyard of Beddingham, 
surrounded by the Downs she loved so well. 





NOTES. 


WARRANT FOR THE PAYMENT FOR THE CARRIAGE 
OF GOVERNMENT LETTERS, APRIL, 1597. 


~ * 


1597: 

Mense Aprielis Ac R Rte Elizabethae 
XXxXIX¢ Thomas Ffynnett one of the 
Messingers of her Mate Chamber asketh 
allowance for Riding in haste at the 
comaundmt of the right honorable the 
Ld: High Treasurer of England and Sir 
John Ffortescue Knight from the Court 
at Whitehall with lres in her mate service 
to Mr. Culpeper highe Sheriffe of the 
Countie of Sussex At his house at Wakehurst 
where he delivered the same. And from 
thence rode in companie of the said Sherriffe 
in her highness like service to Sir Thomas 
Sherley Knight at his house at Wiston in 
the Countie of Sussex aforesaid. And 
staying in this service for the better 
accomplishmt thereof the space of Two 
Daies. Returned to the Court at Whitehall 
with answer. Wherefore he prayeth to have 
allowance for his charges and paines to be 
rated by Mr. Skynner and paid by one of 
the Tellers of the receipt of her Mate 
Exchequer. W. Burghley. 





Mr. ‘fayler I praye you paie this 
sum of forty shillings. 
Vin. Skynner. 
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At that time there were no organized arrangements for the 
carriage of private letters, they were conveyed, more or less 
on suffrance, by the messengers in charge of official despatches. 
The above relates, of course, to a special journey off the 
general course of post riding. The warrant consists of a 
single sheet of paper, 7? by 123 ins., with a handsome (foreign) 
armorial watermark. ¢. F. DENDY MARSHALL. | 


STANE STREET NORTH OF PULBOROUGH.—On the 
West side of London Road, Pulborough, between the cottages 
and the railway bridge is a triangle of grass land, through 
which, as I have long been aware, runs a marked agger, 
exactly in the line where Stane Street should be. In my map 
in With a Spade on Stane Street, I gave it as the alignment, 
qualified with a query. The query can now be removed. 
Mr. Palmer, the owner, kindly consented to dig out the road, 
and did so with convincing success early in September, 1936. 
The section will probably remain open for a time, and it 
would be gratifying if any who are interested would allow 
Mr. Palmer to show it to them. It is a typical piece of Stane 
Street. There is a 20 ft. width overall, one edge having been 
broken away for a foot or so. There is a high camber, and 
the ditches are quite obvious: in the west one were found 
several sherds of medieval pottery. It seems probable that 
Stane Street served as the way out of Pulborough up to 
Codmore Hill until the construction of the railway, when the 
modern road had to be diverted eastward so as to negotiate 
the crossing of the railway bridge. S. E. WINBOLT. 


ROMAN BURIAL URN FROM HARDHAM CAMP.— 
(See illustvation opposite p. 139) 

It would be well to record the present ownership of a good 
cordoned dark grey burial urn from Hardham Camp. It 
was bought at a sale at Templemead (Miss Rutherford), 
Pulborough, on September gth, 1936, by Lady Reid Dick, of 
Westlands, Wisborough Green. Its history is almost certain. 
When the Fittleworth railway line was constructed in 1863, 
(Sir) Wm. Boyd Dawkins, who had come to the site for 
geological reasons, recovered five or six Roman burials. One 
of these seems to have been acquired then by the late Dr. 
Rutherford : others are in the Brighton Museum. The urn 
was in possession of Dr. Rutherford long before the late Mr. R. 
Garraway Rice found other burials, and I saw it when I was 
excavating at Hardham in 1926. ‘The urn is g ins. high, has 
a foot ring, a graceful bulge with a cordon on the shoulder, and 
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a mouth (with everted rim) much wider than the foot. Its 
form suggests the pedestal-urn type, and is either pre-Roman 
or of an early Roman period. S. E. WINBOLT. 


Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes writes : 

“The simplified and degenerate pedestal is certainly a 
Roman-British reminiscence of the ‘ pedestal-urn ’ tradition,” 
and inclines to date it in the second half of the Ist century, 
A.D. ‘ The type is well-known in the later phases of the 
pre-Roman Iron Age in S. Britain, though in Sussex, at 
present, it is confined to two sites in West Sussex. One of 
these is the ‘ Shepherd’s Garden ’ in Arundel Park (Proceedings 
of Littlehampton Nat. Sc. and Arch. Soc. 1931-2, p.28).” 
This and the Hardham example both, of course, belong to 
the Arun neighbourhood. 


WESTHAM CHURCH.—The fine 14th century tower of 
Westham Church near Pevensey, which has for many years 
shown serious cracks in the masonry has now been thoroughly 
repaired, without affecting its ancient beauty. The movement 
in the tower had also caused trouble in both the north and 
south walls of the nave and in repairing these an interesting 
discovery has been made in the north wall above the aisle 
arcade. A vertical fissure some 4 ft. high was found to mark 
the west jamb of an early Norman window, similar to the 
range of 12th century windows in the south wall, but not 
directly opposite any of the latter openings. The head of the 
arch was no longer in position, but the splay is complete, 
and the wall had parted at this point leaving an opening some 
6 ins. wide, part of which was no doubt due to the wastage 
of loose mortar. The discovery is interesting as adding another 
detail to our knowledge of the original aisleless cruciform 
church. The tower, which seems to have been built within 
the western end of the nave, shows a marked difference in its 
internal masonry above and below the ringing stage, but no 
definite evidence was obtained of its incorporating any work 
of the original fabric. The plan of the church appeared in 
S.N.Q. ii, 115. Ww... 





QUERIES. 


SKILLING OR SKYLLING.—This family name is spelt 
in many ways, but the Skefflingtons and Skillingtons are 
not of the same origins, though the Eskellings may be. 

My study of the Wroughtons of North Wilts., has led me 
to the collection of references to the Skillings of Hants. and 
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Wilts. In glancing through the House of Commons List, 
I notice that Oliver Skylling was M.P. for Horsham in the 
Parliaments of 1334, 1339-40 and 1340. 

The only other mention of Oliver Skylling is in the 
statements, in Cartwright’s History of the Rape of Bramber, 
that in 1329 he and his wife purchased a house from Robert 
atte Lynde (another Horsham M.P.). This suggests that 
Oliver Skylling was, perhaps, an interloper. 

I have not, up to the present, been able to ascertain 
anything as to the origin of the family or of the family name. 
If any of your readers can help me with local references, I 
shall be deeply grateful. CECIL SIMPSON. 
Cliftonville, Sutton, Surrey. 


THE BALIOL FAMILY (S.N.Q. Nov., 1936).—It is a 
little difficult to follow Mr. Field’s arguments, but one thing 
that seems clear is that the glass and slab at Bailleul with the 
armorial bearings of a cross moline can have nothing to do 
with the Balliols. There are several variants of the arms used 
by different branches of that family but in each the dominant 
charge is a ‘ voided scutcheon’ or ‘orle,’ as shown in the arms 
of Balliol College, Oxford. (The coat in Portslade Church 
assigned by Brig.-Gen. Lambarde to Baliol does not belong 
to the historic family of Balliol but, apparently, to a family 
of Bailleawle). The exact connection between the early 
Sussex Balliols, who were also connected with Norfolk and 
Northants., and the temporarily royal line of Scotland seems 
obscure ; whether, and if so where, this pedigree has been 
worked out I should be interested to know. L. F. SALZMAN. 


ROMAN POTTERY FROM MARESFIELD.—In 1844, the 
Rev. Edward Turner found first evidence of Roman iron 
smelting near Maresfield with much pottery described and 
illustrated in S.A.C. ii, pp.17 e¢ seg. Can any member help 
me to trace the present whereabouts of this pottery? It 
is not at Lewes as stated in V.C.H. Sussex, Vol. iii. It is 
much wanted to complete an exhibit of Roman and British 
pottery from iron-working sites that is being prepared for 
Anne of Cleves’ House, Lewes. ERNEST STRAKER. 
Rei gate. 


SHIPWRIGHTS ON THE OUSE.—In Suss. Apprentices 
and Masters (S.R.S. xxvi) there is a record ‘“‘ Henry Clarke 
son of Ann C. to James Stanton of the Cliffe (Lewes) 
shipwright ; seven years from 25 Mar. 1739.’ Are there 
any records of shipyards situated on the Ouse? Thomas 
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Stanton of Deptford and Rotherhithe, an eminent ship-builder 
in whose yard several warships were built between 1740 and 
1760 had a brother James, and I am anxious to ascertain 
if his brother was identical with James Stanton of the Cliffe. 


40 Gunsterstone Road, W. 14. A. E. COLLINS. 





REPLIES. 


BALLIOL FAMILY.—Mr. G. Forrester Scott writes that 
much of the information needed may be found in The Norman 
Balliols in England by Benjamin J. Scott, 1914, which gives 
pedigrees and many illustrations and copious, if somewhat 
diffuse, details of the subject. 


STEYNING FIRE STONE (S.N.Q. vi, p.61).—The term 
‘firestone, which is a very old one, is well-known to 
Geologists and in common use to describe the hard bands of 
calcareous sandstone found in the Upper Greensand beds 
which occur immediately below the Chalk. The stone is 
not well developed at Steyning, but for centuries it was 
extensively quarried in the North Downs particularly at 
Reigate, Merstham and Godstone, and is still worked at 
Reigate and Betchworth. From the Middle Ages down to the 
roth century it was largely employed for building and was 
much esteemed for the stonework of windows and doorways 
because of its free working qualities, though it usually weathers 
badly. It appears in numerous Sussex Churches, and is 
evidently the stone referred to by Mantell. The name refers 
to its fire resisting quality which made it valuable for lining 
furnaces and ovens. (cf. Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
The Geology of the Country Near Brighton and Worthing, 
p.30, and The Geology of the Country Around Reigate and 
Dorking, p.84, etc.). W. HOOPER. 

[Dr. Hooper’s note hardly explains the ‘ discovery ’ of the fire stone 
at Steyning by Mantell, who as a competent geologist, must have 
been well acquainted with the firestone used for building. It seems 
more likely to be an outcrop in a malleable form of the deposit used 
for making fire-bricks.—ED. }. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Archeology of Sussex. By E. Cecil Curwen, M.A., 
M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A. Pp.xviii, 338, pls. xxxii. The County 
Archzeologies, Methuen & Co., London, 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 
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Dr. Cecil Curwen has contributed so much to our knowledge 
of prehistoric Sussex, that we welcome his new volume in 
the series of County Archzeologies, which is devoted chiefly to 
pre-Roman remains. It is based largely on researches in 
which he himself has taken part, or on earlier work which his 
independent personal observations have enabled him to 
appraise. He leaves little space for the relics of the Roman 
occupation, and for a few antiquities of doubtful age which 
he relegates to a chapter headed ‘‘ Limbo.’”’ He does well 
to omit all reference to the Saxon period, which would have 
curtailed too much his valuable account of the earlier phases 
of life in the county. 

Dr. Curwen’s book is admirably written to interest the 
general reader, and has many features—such as the quotations 
in chapter headings—which will captivate. He illustrates and 
explains the discoveries in Sussex by frequent references to 
corresponding finds elsewhere, and to customs which are not 
familiar. He also provides ample drawings and photographs 
which are noteworthy for their excellence ; and he adds a 
useful series of small maps of the county, showing the 
geographical distribution of the known remains of different 
periods. Nor is he unmindful of the specialist and the reader 
who will be led to go further, for he gives in footnotes 
numerous references to the papers and separate works in 
which the original descriptions and detailed information will 
be found. 

After some important preliminary observations, Dr. Curwen 
proceeds to describe and discuss the Sussex evidence of the 
primeval hunters and food-gatherers of Paleolithic times. 
He enlists the aid of Mr. Reid Moir, who furnishes the material 
for a table of correlation of the Pleistocene deposits of Sussex, 
and adds some interesting remarks on the discoveries at 
Piltdown. It appears that no undoubted late Paleolithic 
implements have hitherto been found in Sussex, but 
Mesolithic flints are widely spread, sometimes in rock shelters. 
The late Mr. Lewis Abbott found many of these flints in a 
“ kitchen-midden ’’ below Hastings Castle, but Dr. Curwen 
points out that none of the pottery in this deposit can be 
earlier than the Iron Age, while some is medieval, so that 
the accumulation is of various dates. 

The dawn of civilisation was reached in Neolithic times, 
which are represented in Sussex by camps, dwelling places, 
long barrows, and flint mines. Dr. Curwen remarks that too 
many of the hill forts have been described as Neolithic camps 
on insufficient evidence, and only four have hitherto been 
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satisfactorily identified in Sussex. Twelve long barrows are 
known on the chalk downs, but there are no stone chambers or 
dolmens. If the barrows were originally chambered, wood 
may have been used as in a long barrow lately explored in 
Lincolnshire. There seems to be no longer any doubt as to the 
Neolithic date of the flint mines, the supposed paleoliths being 
really neoliths in process of manufacture. 

After a special discussion of the flint implements, Dr. 
Curwen concludes that the finest of them were probably made 
and used in the early part of the Bronze Age. This age 
seems to have lasted in Britain from about 2000 to 500 B.C., 
and is noteworthy for the beginning of agriculture which can 
be studied in settlements on the downs. Nearly a thousand 
round barrows or ‘burial mounds of the period have been 
identified in Sussex, chiefly on the Downs, and they have 
yielded a valuable series of urns and implements of various 
kinds. Still more important are the hoards of bronze implements, 
of which tabulated lists are given. 

With the Iron Age comes evidence of the first cities ; and 
Cissbury, the Caburn, and other sites are well descrtbed. 
Dr. Curwen then adds a concise technical chapter on the 
development of pottery, by which the late Bronze Age and 
the successive phases of the Iron Age are distinguished. 
Next follows an equally concise account of Roman Sussex, 
which is well up to date like the rest of the book, and includes 
the results of Mr. I. D. Margary’s studies on the Roman roads. 
Among the subjects in ‘“ Limbo” is the Long Man of 
Wilmington, which is said to be very ancient but of uncertain 
date. 

Dr. Curwen has spared no pains in verifying the facts and 
consulting the original sources, and he has used for the first 
time the valuable MS. diary of Dr. Gideon A. Mantell, of 
which Dr. Eliot Curwen has given a copy to the library of 
the Sussex Archzeological Society in Lewes. It is sad to note 
how many of the older finds have been lost, but gratifying 
to learn how carefully everything of importance is now 
preserved. Dr. Curwen is indeed to be congratulated on having 
produced a most valuable and inspiring work which will 
foster both discovery and preservation. 


A. SMITH WOODWARD. 





The Fire-back and Andirons now at Anne of Cleves’ 
House which have been lent to the Society for many years 
are now for saie. Apply Hon. Sec., Barbican House. 





